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Texas Highways 


An unexpected snow storm in January dumped up to |4 inches 
of snow on Fort Worth and Dallas, and created a winter won- 
derland not unlike New England. Maintenance crews from the 
District 2 office used road graders and snow plows attached to 
the front of dump trucks to clear lanes on highways. Our cover 
photo was shot by Jack Lewis on IH 820 looking south. 


ince of yesterday, but "'now"' is the obvious star ee 
ing point in any design for the future. a 

Since the Highway Department was first organ- 
ized in 1917, our engineers have thought in terms 
of ''tomorrow" in planning and designing Texas 
highways. With an engineering staff composed of 


a State Highway Engineer, a chief office engineer, 
a chief clerk, and three division engineers at large, 
the Highway Department's task was to aid the coun- 
ties in building roads. Even then engineers were 
looking to the future in terms of crisscrossing the 
state with modern highways. But in those early days 
they had no way to estimate how traffic would 
explode. 

In 1939 at the New York World's Fair it was 
predicted confidently that by the 1960s we would 
have 36 million cars on our nation's roads. Instead, 
we have more than twice that many—more than 
75 million vehicles on the highways of today. And 
there are more vehicles on Texas highways today 


ee to Hes traffic n needs 2! 
There are already indications e 
tem will be expanded even before the 
line is reached. Many highway leader 
ing between 10,000 and 20,000 additiona 
Interstate highways will be needed in the 
ture—and Texas no doubt will have a Bee 
of those miles. | 
With our designated highway system now tot 
some 65,000 miles and more miles expecte 
morrow,’ it is imperative that Texas continu 
build the best highways to meet the future: tra 
demands of our expanding economy. 
We are confident that Highway Department e 
gineers again will prove equal to the task. 


The 


Twenty-five years later, this 1963 photo shows a portion of the red brick 
road, still carrying traffic as the west bound lane of U.S. 180 between 
Weatherford and Mineral Wells. Lynn Hassler, Senior Resident Engineer 
of Weatherford, looks over some old brick similar to the paving which has 
been in place for more than two decades. This photograph was taken only a 
short time before the red bricks were permanently hidden by a modern 
sheath of hot mix. 


Red Brick Road 


J. R. Stone, District Administrative Engineer 
Fort Worth, District 2 


ly SEVERAL ancient parts of the world, brick topped roads laid down 
by Imperial Rome are still in use today. The antiquity of brick roads vies 
with the antiquity of history itself. For thousands of years, man devised no 
better road-building material than brick, or brick-like cut stones. 

The demands of modern high speed travel have, of course, made 
obsolete the brick road in America, though most motorists would be 
greatly surprised at the amount of brick road they still travel, hidden 
now by toppings of asphalt. In 1938 about 12 miles of new brick pave- 
ment were laid down on U.S. Highway 180 between Weatherford and 
Mineral Wells in District 2. The red bricks still were carrying traffic in 
1963. 

There can be no doubt about the toughness and long-wearing qualities 
of highway brick. Fired to great strength and durability, highway brick 
present a surface more resistant to wear than modern concrete or asphalt. 
But on the other hand, there can be no doubt as to the drawbacks either. 
Such a roadway, made up of individual units, was bound to become 
uneven. The sand cushion on which most highway bricks were laid 
is not up to the task of supporting today’s massive vehicle weights. 

The accompanying photographs show the methods used in 1938 to lay 
a 12-mile stretch of brick roadway in Parker and Palo Pinto counties. 
It is interesting to speculate that, if the current Interstate Highway 


A double strike-off, the 
width of the roadway, 
smoothed the sand cushion 
to an even one inch. The 
double strike-off rode on 
four rather sharp steel 
wheels that cut through 
the dry sand cushion, rid- 
ing on the concrete base. 


On a six-inch lightly reinforced concrete base, this 1938 photograph shows a horse drawn harrow 
shaping a sand cushion for a brick roadway, U.S. 180, being laid between Weatherford and 
Mineral Wells. The roadway measured 19 feet, bordered by six-inch monolithic concrete curbs. 


The two brick setters, paid by linear feet rather than hourly, kept a large crew of 
laborers busy carrying bricks for them. Four courses were laid at a time, and 
straightened by striking with a four-by-four inch timber. (Note man with timber 
sledge in center.) A laborer in the foreground is using a sand lute to put final 
touches on the sand cushion adjacent to the curb. 


After rolling had been completed, several light coats of white- 
wash were sprayed on the brick surface as a bond breaking ma- 
terial for the upcoming asphalt filler. The spray nozzle was designed 
to produce a fine mist that fell vertically, coating only the top 
of the brick, not the sides. 


A "modern" five ton tandem roller settled the brick 
surface into place on the sand cushion. Rolling was 
started at one side of the roadway, rolling back and 
forth parallel to the centerline until the center was 
reached. Then the same procedure was repeated 
on the other side. Next, rolling was done obliquely 
from side to side, then repeated in the opposite 


direction. 


a 
Grade OA 45 asphalt, heated to about 350 degrees, was carried to the whitewash coated brick 
pavement and poured on. The hot asphalt filled the quarter-inch voids between the bricks, and 
the excess remained on top. Bricks in the foreground are rejects which have been removed by the 


inspector. Special thin tongs lifted out and replaced such bricks without disturbing adjacent ones. 


A laborer with squeegee works hot asphalt into the joints between bricks, and also prevents 
the asphalt from spreading out too thin over the top surface. A very thin coat of asphalt was 
harder to remove than a film of 1/8 to 3/16 inch. Note the steel wheeled asphalt pots. 


System in Texas were being built by the methods shown in these pictures, 
with hand-laid brick pavement, the completion date would probably be 
no earlier than the year 1996, or perhaps even past the year 2000. 


Despite methods which may appear rather quaint by today’s highway 
Two skilled 


building standards, the accomplishments were impressive. 
brick setters could keep an average of 14 men busy carrying brick for 
them. Speed was of primary concern, for the brick setters were paid by 
the number of linear feet of brick laid per day, rather than on an hourly 
basis. Maximum production on this project was 1,625 feet of 19-foot road- 
way laid in one day. 

The bricks used on this project were produced in Mineral Wells, and 
measured 214 by 4 by 8%4 inches. Two quarter-inch lugs on one side of 
each brick served as spacers for filler material. The long axis of the bricks 
were laid at right angles to the centerline except on curves and at inter- 


> which were 


sections. In such areas, it was necessary to place “dutchmen,’ 
triangular sections of bricks laid in irregular course lengths to offset 
the gain on the inside of a curve. A “hat,” or half brick, was laid at one 
end of each course in order to stagger the joints in successive courses. 

The 1938 job was a good one, and the bricks are still there, though they 
are no longer visible. Today they are covered by a smooth topping of 
asphalt, and they are, for the most part, only half of a highway: the 
west bound lane of U.S. 180 between Weatherford and Mineral Wells. 

Jack Mann was Resident Engineer on this 1938 project, and Jack 
Green was Chief Inspector. Mann has since retired from State employ- 
ment, and is now working for Parker County. Green, Supervising Design 
Engineer, is presently headquartered in Fort Worth. @ 


With sidewalk cleaner- 
scrapers, a blade in line 
with the axis of the han- 
dle, laborers strip excess 
asphalt off the top of 
brick pavement. Previous 
coating of whitewash al- 
lows the asphalt to be 
stripped off cleanly and 
rolled up. These rolls of 
excess asphalt were 
dropped back in the pot 
for re-heating and further 
use. Concluding opera- 
tions consisted of cover- 
ing the roadway with a 
thin layer of sand and 
giving it a final rolling. 
Three days later, the sand 
was removed and the new 
brick pavement was 
opened to traffic. 
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With El Capitan looming in the background, this is a view of a con- 
struction camp, vintage 1925, along State Highway 54. From Van 
Horn to the New Mexico state line, 89 miles of brand new highway 
were being carved out of sun-baked rock, sand and caliche. 


ly 1925 the Texas Highway Department had $150,000 
with which to build 89 miles of state highway from Van 
Horn north to the New Mexico state line near Carlsbad 
Caverns. The accompanying pictures were supplied by Senior 
Resident Engineer G. T. Orenbaun of Midland, who worked 
as an Asphalt Inspector on the project. 

“It was a force account project,” Orenbaun said, “but 
teams and fresnoes were furnished by W. F. Hudman of 
Alpine, and the dump trucks were supplied by a man named 


Hood in El Paso. We had $150.000 for constructing 89 miles 


of highway, and we spent most of that going up Guadalupe 
Canyon.” 

This was the first project in Texas where the Department 
used aerial photographs for reconnaissance and route location 
purposes. But the aerial photo equipment must have left a 
great deal to be desired, for, as Orenbaun remembers, “they 
wern’t much help. Most of them were blurred and fuzzy.” 

As the pictures illustrate, highway construction equipment 
was still in the formative stage, with much of the massive 
dirt work being powered by mule muscle and Model T. @ 


In 1925, for required cuts or roadbed fill, it was 
mule muscle applied to a fresno — a wheeled 
scraper guided and operated by men afoot. 
Model-T trucks drove under the platform for 
loading. 


El Capitan stands unchanged, but today's construction equipment 
would have astounded even the most imaginative engineer or job 
foreman back in 1925. 


Standing beside the Russell Super Model Grader in this 1925 
photograph is Charlie Tinnen, who claimed to have partici- 
pated in the last Indian battle in Texas in the Guadalupe 


Co 
Canyon area. 


| Ditching and ieveling along the original State Highway 54 
| was accomplished by a modern mechanical marvel called a 


Russell Super Model Grader, pulled by a Monarch crawler 


| tractor. 


Model-T gravity dump trucks shuttled over the barren terrain 


with their loads of one cubic yard each. 


It was decades before puncture-sealing tires, and repairing 
flats, with “cold patches,'' rubber glue and hand pumps, was 
a daily chore. One of the men in this 1925 photograph is 
Ed Ray, who was section foreman at Van Horn, and another 


man pictured here is Andrew Brandon, now a rancher near 
Kerrville. 
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A Monarch crawler tractor, which, according to our 
information, had been in production only a year, 
played an important and powerful role in the 89-mile 
thrust of State Highway 54 north of Van Horn. The 
year: 1925. 


In the era when Model-T trucks were proving their 
superiority over mule-drawn wagons, the truck driver 
stood tall and fiercely proud. 


Four Lanes in ‘68 


Quad Town Community News, report- 
ing—''Plans are taking shape for the 
construction of the $14,000,000 Inter- 
state Highway 35W from Denton to the 
Tarrant County line. Optimistic esti- 
mates are that the four-lane thorough- 
fare will be available to motorists in 
1968 and 1969, barring unforeseen de- 


lays." 


The Noise of Progress 


Edgewood Enterprise, noting—''In Van 
Zandt County, in all of East Texas, 
throughout the entire state, the rattle 
and clank of heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment bespeaks the fact that Texas is 
continually improving existing highways 
and constructing new ones. 

"Now under construction in the eight- 
county District 10, which includes Van 
Zandt, or planned for building during 
the next 12 months are highway projects 
calling for expenditure of more than 


$15.5 million." 


Concrete Evidence 


Chronicle, 


freeways — ‘What 


Houston discussing the 


Houston area's 
might well be termed ‘concrete’ evidence 
of the zooming growth of metropolitan 
Houston's freeway and highway system 
lies in the budgeting of more than $70 
million for the purpose by the State 
Highway System. 

"Of this impressive total, $27.8 million 
represents projects now underway, $24.3 
million for other projects on which con- 


ae ce 


tracts are to be let within the next 12 
months. 

"Actually, of course, not all of that 
$70.1 million is for ‘concrete.’ There is 
much more to a modern freeway or 
highway than the traffic surface itself 
... such things as right of way, drainage 
structures, grading, landscaping, median 
safety railings, proper directional signs 
readable to fast-moving traffic, and ade- 
quate light. 

"Incredible as it may seem (until one 
pauses to consider the necessity) . . . 
$1,265,000 has been budgeted for signs 
alone, and nearly $200,000 for illumina- 
tion." 


The Fabulous Sixties 


Corpus Christi Caller, editorially — 
"When the Sixties decade has passed in- 
to history, the Texas state government 
may well point to highway building as 
its outstanding achievement of the peri- 
od. With this state's economic progress 
and urban life tied ever more closely to 
motor vehicle transportation, it also will 
be one of the most significant accom- 
plishments. 

"A major factor in the Texas highway 
record undoubtedly has been the early 
establishment and steadily improved ef- 
ficiency of a nonpolitical highway ad- 
ministration. Related to that has been 
long-range planning, which has enabled 
Texas to make prompt and effective use 
of federal aid, to hold down the cost of 
right of way, and to design highways 
that would not be outmoded by the time 
they were contsructed. 

"The decisive factor in highway prog- 
ress in Texas has, of course, been strong, 


Sur” 


sustained public support. And that sup- 
port undoubtedly will continue so long 
as the people are assured, as they now 
are, that their tax money is being well 
and wisely spent." 


A Burning Issue 


Dallas Times Herald, on litter—''None 
of us has money to burn, but we see it— 
$100,000 worth—go up in flames right 
before our eyes in a provocative new 
Texas Highway Department documen- 
tary film. 

"The money-burning is a neat stunt 
(wornout discarded bills were used) to 
dramatize the monetary loss involved 
each year in the cost of cleaning up 
litter we thoughtless Texans dump along- 
side our highways. The Highway Depart- 
ment spent nearly $1,500,000 on this 
fretful task in 1962. 

"The blame for this problem belongs 
squarely on Texas motorists—and so does 
any hope for its solution. This entertain- 
ingly presented movie should help many 
Texans realize the fact and, hopefully, 
mend their careless ways.’ 


The First Step 


Farwell State Line Tribune, announcing 
—''Announcement was received last 
week from the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment authorizing Parmer County to be- 
gin plans to purchase right of way along 
U.S. Highway 60, first step toward 
eventual four-lane construction on the 
road. 

"The state announced the authoriza- 
tion of $50,000 to begin the purchase 
of right of way from the New Mexico 
state line to the Castro County line.” 


INTERSTATE: More Than the Sum 


Richard Pierce 


Travel and Information Division 


Baskine in a glow of satisfaction by being “firstest 
with the mostest,” we Texans, when reading about, viewing 
and driving on our portions of the Interstate Highway 
System, are apt to lose sight of the importance of the first 
word: Interstate. 

Though the Lone Star State leads every other state in the 
Interstate miles to be built, the number of miles already 
completed, and the number of miles now under construction, 
it would be wise to pause occasionally and try to compre- 
hend the magnitude of the national effort — of which Texas’ 
share is less than 714 per cent. 

The phrase “try to comprehend” is appropriate, for this 
national superhighway program is the largest single project 
ever attempted by. mankind. The Egyptian and Mexican 
pyramids, the castles and cathedrals which took more than 
a hundred years to build, the hundreds of miles of the 
Great Wall of China — all assume minor proportions when 
compared with the immensity of the Interstate Highway 
System. It has been calculated that the road fill alone, heaped 
up into a wall, would girdle the entire earth — 50 feet high 
and nine feet thick! 

Imagine 13,000 new bridges, plus 12,000 beautiful, com- 
plex interchanges. To date, Texans have experienced the 
pleasures of driving on Interstate highways only in bits and 
pieces — stretches as short as five or six miles, seldom 
longer than 60 miles. Imagine what the future holds, when 
41,000 uninterrupted miles sweep in gleaming contours 
throughout every portion of our continental. limits. Set out 


from the steaming Everglades and drive to the mist-shrouded 
rain forests of Washington state; leave the granite ridges of 
Maine and cruise till you reach the beaches of San Diego. 
You'll drive it all without encountering a single stop sign, 
stop light or intersection! 


Target date for completion of the original system is 1972. 
Texas is well ahead of its schedule; many states are proceed- 
ing according to plan; a few states are behind. Despite the 
magnitude of the project, many informed sources are pre- 
dicting an expansion of the plans even before that completion 
date arrives. The current cost estimate is some $50 billion 
with the federal government paying 90 per cent, the states 
paying 10 per cent. 

The best of modern science and engineering goes into 
every mile of Interstate highway. For the individual motor- 
ist, dramatic savings in time will be the most noticeable 
benefit. According to the American Automobile Association, 
average driving time east-west across Texas is now 18 
hours, not including stops for car service, food or sleep. 
With the completion of the Interstate System, experts predict 
that the same trip will require only one-half to two-thirds 
of that time. 

Savings in human life is an even more valuable dividend 
to be realized from the Interstate System. While enjoying 
the beauty, speed and smooth comfort of driving over an 
Interstate highway, the motorist should also be comforted by 


of Its Parts 


the knowledge that he is two and-a-half times safer than on 
a conventional highway! Before any of the Interstate system 
was put under wheels, statisticians calculated that the system 
would save 5,000 lives annually. From actual accident 
studies on portions that have now been completed, there are 
indications that the estimate was too conservative. Once 
the entire system is in operation, it is estimated that some 
8,000 lives may be saved throughout the nation each year. 

When the stop-and-go procedure of normal highway driv- 
ing is virtually eliminated by the Interstate System, sig- 
nificant cash savings are going to be realized by every 
motorist —- as much as two cents a mile for the average 
driver, perhaps more than five cents a mile for the trucker. 
The Interstate System will total only 1.2 per cent of the 
nation’s highway and street mileage, but will carry some 
21 per cent of all motor vehicle traffic. 

But however impressive statistics may sound, the potential 
benefits cannot be measured merely by percentage points or 
number of miles. Politically, economically and socially, the 
Interstate Highway System will link our nation closer to- 
gether. Raw materials will become accessible to areas which 
had never before enjoyed their benefits. Every kind of 
manufactured good will flow more quickly to a vastly greater 
market. And America’s most valuable asset, Americans them- 
selves, will sweep across the length and breadth of our 
nation, welding this republic into a cohesive structure of 
strength and common purpose such as the world has never 
known. @ 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 


INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 
Improvement Status of System Mileage as of 


STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Dist. of Columbia 


(Pending) 


September, 1963 * 


Total Designated Total Open Total Work 


Mileage 
874.6 
1,161.0 
520.0 
2,176.5 
948.0 
296.6 
40.5 
1,136.0 
1,103.6 
48.5 
612.1 
1,588.0 
1,120.9 
709.0 
801.1 
704.0 
682.6 
311.3 
353.8 
448.0 
1,077.8 
898.1 
678.2 
1,104.7 
1,180.4 
490.1 
535.1 
213.8 
375.9 
1,006.9 
1,221.2 
768.7 
567.9 
1,521.5 
794.2 
732.0 
1,575.5 
71.2 
678.7 
678.8 

| 047.6 
3,031.8 
934.9 
323.9 
1,053.1 
725.6 
530.7 
452.5 
917.1 
28.6 
141.4 


to Traffic in Progress 


276.4 
560.8 
76.6 
768.2 
317.4 
162.6 
cS 
252.6 
284.2 
5.8 
244.6 
691.5 
387.6 
2132 
445.1 
177.4 
107.4 
119.6 
156.1 
228.9 
668.8 
152.8 
193.6 
510.1 
219.8 
146.5 
142.0 
103.3 
127.3 
341.2 
808.7 
389.0 
228.2 
708.1 
458.9 
544.4 
727.7 
yey 4 
297.3 
226.9 
160.0 
1,264.3 
104.7 
54.3 
270.5 
305.2 
136.3 
248.3 
320.8 
4.3 


369.4 
396.2 
429.6 


345.6 


304.9 
132.7 
37.0 
430.4 
644.8 
14.5 
268.9 
S93) 
587.1 
259.1 
190.7 
436.5 
464.2 
72.4 
175.6 
175.1 
214.5 
541.9 
319.8 
593.3 
401.2 
239.6 
292.9 
37.6 
132.0 
286.6 
292.9 « 
200.9 
146.9 
735.4 
207.7 
113.7 
589.7 
39.9 
139.5 
218.8 
572.6 
163.4 
412.3 
105.0 
453.9 
292.2 
116.4 
204.2 
198.7 
8.5 


(Includes routes for which 
the final locations have 
not yet been determined.) 


* Figures for quarter ending December 31 were not yet 
available when this issue went to press. 
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The status of the Interstate System as of September 30, 1963, is shown on the 
accompanying map. In summary, the status is as follows: 


MILEAGE IMPROVED AND NOW OPEN TO TRAFFIC 
Completed to full or acceptable standards: 
With Interstate funds 0a 9,530 
With other public fumds 2:2 2 = seeneeeeene ee 603 10,133 
Improved to standards adequate for present traffic, but 
additional improvement needed to meet full standards: 


With Interstate funds ae oe ee e403 
With other public funds 2220 eee me. 1,597 3,000 
Toll facilities ............ ee  eeeeee 2,293 
TOTAL MILEAGE IMPROVED AND OPEN TO TRAFFIC __.. fer leh 
MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION Sed ee 5,449 
PRELIMINARY ENGINEERING OR RIGHT-OF-WAY 
ACQUISITION UNDERWAY _ eer ee ee. Ni 


TOTAL MILEAGE IMPROVED OR WORK UNDERWAY _ eS 2.020 


En 


)F INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


LOVEMENT AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1963 
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in urban areas and for very short sections 


orpus Christi a 


ama COMPLETED OR 
IMPROVED AND OPEN TO TRAFFIC 


Completed to full or acceptable standards, or improved to standards 


adequate for present traffic; built with Interstate or other public funds. 


esore MAJOR TOLL ROADS 


Incorporated in the Interstate System. 
cveraseuane UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
——— PRELIMINARY STATUS OR NOT YET IN PROGRESS 


Plan preparation and right-of-way acquisition completed or 


underway on many portions of these sections 


Widening 
the 
Paluxy 
River 


Bridge 


This view shows the existing concrete girder approach spans and thru truss span 


on the Paluxy River bridge. 


G. W. Black, Senior Resident Engineer 
Stephenville, District 2 


Since SOME of our highways in 
Texas have truss spans with narrow 
widths and limited vertical clearances, 
District 2 would like to share with others 
our experience in widening such a struc- 
ture. We were well pleased with such a 
project completed recently on State 
Highway 144 in Somervell County. This 
project involved widening a_ bridge 
across the Paluxy River located about 
400 feet east of the courthouse in Glen 
Rose. 

The 31-year-old bridge consisted of 
four 31-foot concrete girder spans and 
one 122-foot thru truss span for an 
over-all length of 246 feet. The bridge 
had a 17-foot roadway with a five-foot 
sidewalk, and the vertical clearance was 
14 feet 7 inches. 


We estimated that it would cost 
$84,000 to replace this structure with a 
new bridge having a 28-foot roadway 
and a five-foot sidewalk. It also was 
estimated that it would cost an addi- 
tional $40,000 to build a permanent low 
water crossing detour to handle traffic 


A new bent is constructed midway of 
the 122-foot truss span. 


during construction. The 1962 State 
Highway Safety and Betterment Pro- 
gram provided District 2 with the esti- 
mated $124,000 to perform this work. 

When we started working on plans 
for the project, the District Bridge Sec- 
tion, under the direction of Supervising 
Bridge Engineer Herman Shaw, found 
that it was possible to widen the existing 
structure. They also discovered traffic 
could be carried over the structure dur- 
ing construction by following a certain 
detailed sequence of work. It was neces- 
sary that all widening be performed on 
one side of the bridge only. This elimi- 
nated the need for a $40,000 detour. 

The contract was awarded to the L. A. 
Turner Construction Company of Buda. 
The contractor’s first task was to widen 
the existing bents and construct a new 
one midway of the truss span. The new 
bent enabled us to use prestressed beams 
with a length of 61 feet. 


After the concrete girder spans were 
widened, one lane of the prestressed 
concrete beam spans was built adjacent 


| 
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Prestressed beams are placed adjacent to 


truss span. 


to the truss. Traffic was then placed on 
the new widened portion of the bridge. 
The truss span was then removed and 
replaced with the remaining portions of 
the prestressed concrete beam spans. 
In studying the costs after completion 
of the project, we feel the taxpayer re- 
ceived a good return on his tax dollar. 


Here the structure is ready for slabs to be placed on new beams from 


where old truss span had been removed. 


Maintenance forces spent $6,742 in re- 
working the approaches, riprap, guard 
fence, etc. The contractor was paid 
$64,749 for his portion of the work. 
Adding engineering costs to these two 
figures, we found the total cost for wid- 
ening the bridge was $77,464. 

This amount is $46,536 less than we 


Before . .. and After 


had originally estimated. A portion of 
the saving is the result of designing to 
utilize as much of the existing structure 
as possible. The largest saving, however, 
was a design that permitted us to handle 
traffic over the bridge as it was being 
widened, thus saving the cost of an ex- 
pensive detour. @ 


The old Paluxy River Bridge, in Glen Rose, left, was narrow with a limited vertical clearance. But this is how the bridge looks, 
right, after District 2 engineers widened it. Widening was done on only one side of the bridge, thus eliminating the need for 
a detour. The structure is located on S.H. 144 in Somervell County. 
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Time-saving Baytown-La Porte Tunnel car- 
ries a traffic load of more than 12,000 
motor vehicles daily. Impurities left in the 
tunnel from engine exhaust creates need 
for special maintenance routine. 


Ted J. Parks 


Travel and Information Division 


Ly KEEPING with the washday tradition of the 
American way, each Monday evening at 10 p.m. an 
eight man cleaning crew gives the 3,012-foot Bay- 
ton-La Porte Tunnel its weekly scrubbing. 

The size of this washday job is brought into focus 
by the amounts of materials required. It takes 60 
gallons of detergent concentrate alone. In addition, 
30,000 to 60,000 gallons of water are used in the 


washing and rinsing operations. 


Washing a tunnel under the Houston ship channel 
may at first thought seem like a “work making” 
project . .. but in reality, plans were made for the 
weekly maintenance routine long before the first 
shovel of earth was turned. The tunnel, which was 
opened to traffic September 22, 1953, is faced with 
164,000 square feet of white ceramic tile and 16,500 
square feet of terra cotta. These materials were 
selected by design engineers for their appearance 
and the ease with which they could be cleaned. 

During every 24-hour period more than 12,000 
cars. and trucks use the time-saving tunnel which 


Most exhaust impurities trapped below 
ground level are removed quickly by tunnel 
ventilating system. Directional vents (shown 
above) channel air from blowers. Tunnel air 
is changed every two minutes. 


- 


replaced the old Morgan’s Point Ferry. This traffic, 
which is composed mainly of gasoline and diesel 
burning vehicles, leaves tremendous amounts of for- 
eign matter in the tunnel from exhaust systems. 
Knowing the necessity of removing these fumes, 
engineers incorporated a fresh air system in the 
original tunnel design. 

Three large fans, each capable of supplying 
300,000 cubic yards of air a minute, are used in the ? 
tunnel’s ventilating system. Normally two of the —— 
units are in operation with the other standing by . ‘ 
in case of mechanical failure. During peak traffic 7 elu kt imme | | 
hours they are speeded up to accomplish a change of , Wy a 
air in the tunnel every two minutes. ee 

This constant changing of the tunnel’s air re- c* Ff i ni aa 
moves the inpurities trapped below ground in the - 
tunnel as the result of traffic exhaust. But, in the 
short time before this can be completely accom- 
plished, minute amounts of the impurities settle on 
the tunnel walls and produce an oily film. If these 
deposits are not removed regularly, the walls and 


7 ee 


ceilings will become discolored producing an un- The first step in the tunnel washing operation is the application 
sightly appearance as well as a backlog of matin- of detergent. A truck was fitted with special equipment to accom- 
tenance problems from deterioration. plish the task in minimum time. 


The Monday night cleaning chore takes between 
six and eight hours. This particular time and day 
were selected because of the small number of motor 
vehicles using the tunnel during this period. 

The first step in the mammoth washing operation 
is spraying the tunnel walls and ceiling with a four 
per cent solution of detergent concentrate. This is 
done by a truck especially designed for the spraying 
job. However, this is the only mechanized part of 
the scrubbing. Next comes the cleaning crew, six 
men armed with cotton mops and two with hoses. 
The sides of the tunnel are mopped to a height of 
eight feet and then hosed down to remove water. 
detergent and grime. 


Although the complete operation takes nearly 
all the nighttime hours, very few motorists are in- 
convenienced. Traffic is stopped only during the 
time the spray truck is in the tunnel. In warm 


Hand mopping has been found to be the 
only way to completely remove oily film 
from tunnel walls. District 12 Engineers con- 
tinually search for a mechanical washer that 
will replace this time-consuming hand wash- 


ing operation. 


Rinsing the roadway brings another Monday night washing operation to an end at the Baytown-La Porte Tunnel. This final step 
requires 7,500 gallons of water. 
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weather, vehicles are allowed to proceed through 
the tunnel immediately after the spray truck com- 
pletes its run. In cold weather, vehicles are held up 
for a few additional minutes to reduce the fogging 
of windshields caused when the relatively warm, 
moist air hits the cooler windshields. 

W. E. Carmichael, District Engineer of District 
12 at Houston, reports experience has shown the 
tile above the height of eight feet does not require 
as frequent mopping as that below the eight-foot 
mark. He says the reason for this is that the major- 
ity of the diesel trucks, a major contributor to the 
exhaust problem, are equipped with exhaust pipes 
that discharge to the right of the cab instead of 
upward from the cab. Thus, most deposits are left 
on the lower walls and are removed by the weekly 
scrubbings. 

However, every 90 days the ceiling also gets at- 
tention. During this washing operation the ceiling 
as well as the side walls are scrubbed. This routine 
removes all impurities before they have a change to 
cause discoloration and deterioration. 

During the first three months of the Baytown- 
La Porte Tunnel’s operation a much simpler and 
faster method of washing was used. A detergent 
solution was applied to the tunnel walls and ceiling 
on the spray truck’s first run. Then followed several 
more trips by the truck at which times rinses were 
applied. 


Although this proved much faster and somewhat 
cheaper, it was found the oily film which had 
formed on the surface of the tile had not been 
completely removed. At that time hand mopping 
was installed, for it was the only way to completely 
clean the surface. 

District 12 engineers have never given up in 
their attempts to solve the time-consuming hand 
washing problem. A mechanical washer that can do 
the complete cleaning job in two or three trips 
through the tunnel is their goal. Sometime ago they 
investigated the adaptation of a commercial washer 
that was brought to their attention. This proved un- 
satisfactory because it could not clean beyond 
the sidewalk and hand rail. 

Though a mechanical washing method has not 
been developed, the hand operation has produced 
the desired results. A recent comparison of new tile 
and the existing tile in the tunnel by District 12 
engineers showed no damage or discoloration has 
taken place since the opening of the tunnel more 
than 10 years ago. 

This excellent maintenance program at the Bay- 
town-La Porte Tunnel is another example of the 
part played by Texas’ highways in telling the Texas 
story. The payoff comes in small but impressive 
ways. Continually the traveling public comments 
that the Baytown-La Porte Tunnel is the cleanest 
and best-lighted tunnel they have ever seen. @ 


—— 
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At dawn each Tuesday morning Texas’ biggest washday operation is complete. This excellent maintenance program has pro- 


duced many favorable comments from the motoring public. 


voices 


Another Era Fades 


Well, evidence was 
needed that the automobile is here to 


if conclusive 


stay, it was given recently when a Toron- 
to harness-making company decided that 
if you can't lick them, join them. 

The firm, which once prospered mak- 
ing harnesses for milk and bread wagon 
horses, will begin producing automobile 
seat belts. 

Mrs. Charles Trimble, the firm's pro- 
duction manager and secretary for the 
past 40 years, sadly reported that not 
only has the demand for harnesses de- 
creased but that young persons no long- 
er go into the trade. 


Cars and More Cars 


If it seems that there are more cars 
on the road—there are. 

The Bureau of Public Roads reports 
that motor vehicle registrations are ex- 
pected to total 82,058,000 for 1963— 
an increase of 3.8 per cent over the 
79,022,916 registered in 1962. 

California, with more than nine million 
vehicles, has a wide lead over its near- 
est rivals—New York with more than 5.5 
million, and Texas with over five million. 


Slow Down 


Vince Bovitz, director of public infor- 
mation for the Minnesota Highway De- 
partment makes this observation: ''Mo- 
torists who drive like lightning may crash 


like thunder." 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


Pali-Lunalilo Freeway 


A three-decker traffic structure has 
been built near the heart of Honolulu’s 
business district, including the Pali High- 
way and the Lunalilo Freeway. 

A conventional loop could have han- 
dled the traffic movement provided by 
the interchange's top deck. However, 
because Honolulu's downtown land is so 
costly, it was cheaper to "'go up another 
story.'' Major streets have been made 
into service roads for the eight-mile long 
freeway. 


Tick Tock 


Henry VIII had a clock installed on 
London Bridge 423 years ago. It's still 
telling time. 


Free World Roads 


The free world spent an estimated 
$24.3 billion on highways during 1963, 
topping by eight per cent last year's 
high of $22.34 billion. 

U.S. highway expenditures during 
1963 totaled an estimated $12.97 or 
seven per cent more than 1962's esti- 
mated $12.04 billion. 

Estimated expenditures from around 
the world, excluding the United States, 
rose to a total of $11.33 billion by the 
end of the year, an increase of 10 per 
cent over last year. 

Countries with highway expenditures 
exceeding one billion dollars for last 
year include in addition to the United 
States, West 
Canada. 


The Lost Is Found 
A tidy $12,900,000 that had been lost 


in a maze of bookkeeping over a four- 


Germany, Japan and 


year period has been found by the In- 
diana State Highway Commission, notes 
Better Roads. It took a task force of 
university experts and the commission's 
comptroller to turn up the error. Begin- 
ning in 1959, certain funds had been 
charged to the wrong account. Now that 
they've been found, they are being 
transferred to a useable account 


Who's Got the Button? 


It has long been known that rain ac- 
cumulating on pavement obscures the 
beaded painted centerline traffic stripe 
so that drivers have trouble seeing the 
line and staying in the proper lane of 
traffic. 

In 1954, the California Division of 
Highways began experimenting with 
reflectorized white buttons, four inches 
in diameter and 3/4 inch high, of vari- 
ous shapes. The buttons were cemented 
to the highway surface with epoxy ad- 
hesive at certain intervals. The buttons 
shed water and are not easily sub- 
merged in water, thus providing a visible 
traffic line during rain. 

So far, tests show that the raised but- 
tons promote greater highway safety. 
Besides helping to delineate the traffic 
lanes better, the buttons also make a 
rumbling noise when driven over, alert- 
ing drivers when they cross a lane. 


Yes, Anthills 


For perhaps the first time in the his- 
tory of man a functional use has been 
found for anthills. Yes, anthills. 

Glen Russell, attached to the U.S. 
Foreign Service in the Congo at Braza- 
ville, reports that about 20 miles north 
of the city, the country becomes level 
with tall grass in a sandy loam soil that 
becomes "slick and soupy'’ when wet. 

In some places the area ts speckled 
with thousands of good-sized anthills, 
about a foot in diameter and standing 
18 inches high on the average. 

Nobody seems to know who first hit 
on the scheme, but Russell said that now 
the anthills aré scooped up and loaded 
on trucks and taken to the road. They 
are then spread on the road, where they 
crumble and compact to form ''a pretty 
decent surface." 

This has to be the quintessence of 
"cheap native labor,’ comments World 


Highways. 


Skeptics Said 
It Couldn't Be Done 


Washington has another bridge that 
floats. Last August the Second Lake 
Washington Bridge was opened to traf- 
fic. One of five floating portland 
cement-concrete highway structures in 
the world, the new bridge is the longest. 
Of the three floating bridges in the 
United States, Washington owns them 
all. 

The new span is located about three 
water miles north of the first bridge, 
which was opened 23 years ago. It has 
a floating section 7,518 feet long. The 
floating section of its sister bridge, the 
First Lake Washington Bridge, and the 
Hood Canal Bridge, which ties Wash- 
ington's Olympia Peninsula to the main- 
land, are 6,561 feet long and 6,471 feet 
long, respectively. 

There are 35 separate pontoon units 
in the new bridge. The largest is 60 
feet wide, 360 feet long and 14.7 feet 
deep. Each unit weighs from 4,700 to 
6,700 tons. At the center is a 200-foot 
wide drawspan to provide horizontal 
clearance for large ocean-going vessels. 
Each end of the floating structure is con- 
nected to the shore by means of ele- 
vated transition truss-type structures 
with fixed piers. These structures provide 
a vertical clearance of 45 feet and a 
horizontal clearance of 170 feet, and 
were designed to accommodate Lake 
Washington's pleasure craft. 

The roadway is four lanes wide, pro- 
viding two lanes in each direction. The 
toll plaza is at the east end. The struc- 
tures are tied by cables to great anchors 
in the sound's and lake's floors. 

For 25 years before the first floating 
bridge, local people dreamed of a way 
to cross Lake Washington with a huge 
bridge and avoid the long, twisting 
Seattle-Cascade route around the south- 
ern end of the lake, and over the rough 
wooded foothills and canyons. The 20- 
mile-long lake runs along the entire east- 
ern boundary of Seattle between the 
city and the Cascade range. The Lake 
Washington Ship Canal, for deep-water 
ships, connects the lake with Puget 
Sound. Even at Seattle's famed Seaward 


This aerial view shows the new Second Lake Washington Bridge, the world's longest 
floating bridge. The significance of the $24 million structure, beyond its engineering 
and design features, is its immediate impact and future implications on Pacific 
Northwest living west of the towering Cascades in general and on the affluent 
Seattle metropolitan area in particular. 


Photo and information courtesy of Washington State Highway Commission. 


Park Peninsula, where the lake is nar- 
rowest, the cost of a bridge would be 
fantastic and too far south of the needed 
traffic route into the city's downtown 
shopping area. 


Engineers estimated that it would 
cost between $35 million and $50 mil- 
lion to build a suspension span across the 
lake itself, and there was no precedent 
for such a bridge because no piers have 
ever gone down to 400 feet below water 
level. Pier footings would, in fact, have 
to go much deeper than that. Jet bor- 
ings have gone down into mud 325 feet 
below the surface, and there is nothing 
firm enough on which to rest a giant 
bridge. 

So, because of sheer necessity and 
because of favorable conditions, it was 
decided to build a pontoon bridge. The 
public and the area newspapers reacted 
with consternation. They were confused 
and bewildered, and with good reason, 
for no bridge of this type ever had been 


built in the world. Opposition built up, 
with fights wailing through city council 
chambers and the courts, spilling over 
to the legislative halls in Olympia and 
finally to Washington, D. C. But despite 
brawls, litigations, injunctions and_nit- 
picking, the first bridge was built . . . 
and to the public's surprise and delight 
... the bridge floated! (This led to one 
of the region's most famous editorials, 
in which one of Seattle's most distin- 
guished editors wrote a humorous edi- 
torial entitled ‘Here's Where | Eat 
Crow," based on the "Alice in Wonder- 
land" story.) 

Today, having forgotten they ever 
were skeptical, the people take for 
granted the floating bridges and the 
economic benefits they brought. They 
realize they are saving time and money 
and miles, and that it is boosting the 
development of the region. They look 
forward to building even more floating 
bridges. 
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The Fifth Freedom 
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“Too often in the great argument of ‘mass transit versus 
more highways’ we do not take into account the funda- 
mental basic psychology of the American people. Americans 
want to own wheels that will take them where they want 
to go . . . when they want to go there.” 

These are the words of former Texas Highway Depart- 
ment employe James P. Exum. It is true that they are the 
words of a bridge and highway man, for Exum today is a 
partner in the New York consulting engineering firm of 
Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff. But they never- 
theless emphasize Exum’s personal desire to provide the 
form of transportation that Americans need to satisfy their 
quest for mobility. 

Exum worked for the Texas Highway Department some 
17 years until he joined the New York consulting firm in 
1948. Possibly his interest in people stems from the fact 
that his own career started at the bottom of the ladder, and 
that his memory of the needs and desires of the people 
stayed vividly with him during his long climb to the top. 
Today Exum is considered one of the country’s leading 
authorities on highway and bridge design. 

Immediately upon graduation from The University of 
Texas in 1922, Exum accepted a drafting job with the engi- 
neering firm of Harrington, Howard and Ash in Kansas 
City. This firm was the parent company of the firm in which 
he is a partner today. After a few months, Exum was as- 
signed the post of resident engineer on the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, a project comprised of five low-level bridges 
at Wilmington, Delaware. 

Armed with this experience, he returned to his native 
Texas as a designer for the Bridge Division of the Texas 
Highway Department in Austin. A year later private in- 
dustry again beckoned, and Exum returned to his former 
employer as a designer to work on the Welland ship canal. 
This overall project included 18 bridges to be designed for 
the Canadian government. 

Then came 1929 . . . and with it the great market crash 
and the resulting depression which brought much of the 
momentum of private industry to a sudden standstill. Exum 
returned to Texas and the Highway Department in 1932, 
becoming Assistant Engineer in the Bridge Division. In 1943 
he became Bridge Engineer, a position he held until 1948 
when he joined the New York consulting firm. 

Henry Harkleroad, former Assistant Bridge Engineer, re- 
calls vividly when Exum worked for the Department. Harkle- 


road joined the Department in 1919, resigning in 1953 to 
become executive secretary of the Texas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. He presently is the Austin representa- 
tive of the Dallas-based Lofland Company. 

As Harkleroad talks about the years of his work with 
Exum, his voice and manner of presentation emphasize 


James P. Exum, former Bridge Engineer with the Texas High- 
way Department, served as president of the American In- 
stitute of Consulting Engineers in 1963. Exum, who had 
been with the Department for some I7 years, now is a 
partner in the New York City consulting engineering firm. 
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his great respect for the ability and knowledge of his 
former associate. 

“T have never seen a man who was more dollar minded,” 
said Harkleroad. “When Exum spent a dollar in a project he 
wouldn’t settle for less than 100 cents value. In fact this 
really wasn’t enough, for he was always seeking ways to 
get a few pennies extra.” 


Many of the problems of bridge design that have been 
solved in modern construction were still facing engineers 
in those days, Harkleroad recalls. One of these problems 
stemmed from the methods used in placing steel reinforce- 
ment rods which created massive structures to carry relative- 
ly small loads. A method of welding the ends of these rods 
together instead of overlapping them was developed. Real- 
izing the dollar-saving potential of the new method, Exum 
pushed for the adoption of this construction technique by 
the Texas Highway Department. 

“Exum not only was interested in dollar value and stream- 
lining construction methods, but also in.the beauty of the 
structure,” said Harkleroad. “He believed that a properly 
designed bridge would enhance the beauty of the building 
location.” 

Exum is in charge of his firm’s consulting work in Maine 
and of all the work being done for the New Jersey Highway 
Department and the New Jersey Turnpike. Some of the 
projects in which he has had a hand include the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge, Class I American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Award winner in 1951 for the most beautiful bridge 
built during the year, the Cooper River Bridge in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and the recently completed Woodrow Wil- 
son Memorial Bridge in Washington, D.C. 

Exum believes that good highways and roads are the 
answer to the American need for mobility. He believes that 
freedom of movement has came to be almost as basic to 
our way of life today as the four freedoms. 

“One of the most telling examples of this I can think 
of happened back in 1931 when I was working on a job in 
Omaha supervising the making of borings for a bridge,” 
Exum recalls. 

“Most of the men in the area had not had a paycheck for 
months — this was in the depths of the depression. One 
Monday, we hired five men to work on the borings. Friday 
was payday. There was a streetcar line which passed just 
a five-minute walk from the site, and as I arrived on the job 
the following Monday, there were two cars parked. The 
next week, after the second payday, a third car joined the 
group. This occurred despite the fact that these men and 
their families had what would seem to be much more 
pressing needs. 

“And this is only one incident of the kind that led me to 
the strong belief that being mobile is more important to 
most Americans than clothing, housing, and, in some in- 
stances, food,” @ 
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James S. Morgan, Procurement Specialist 


D-5 
Pat W. Clark, Special Bridge Design Engineer 
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Cleveland S. Kinney, Supervising Route Engineer 


D-10 
Arthur R. Baker, Traffic Manager 
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Ottis F. Henderson, Assistant Maintenance Engineer 


District | 
Francis E. McNeely, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 3 
John R. Edwards, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 7 
Joel W. Prosise, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 
Ernest E. Vannoy, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
James W. Donahue, Draftsman III 
George M. Wall, Skilled Laborer 
Peter S. Wesolek, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 17 
Carl A. Risinger, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
Harry F. Payne, Office Engineer 


District 20 
James F. Boles, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
Arthur O. Donaghe, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
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Te and “Prom Our Readers 


Charles Baxter Places High 


In Hewes Award Competition 


Charles W. Baxter, Senior Laboratory 
Engineer at San Antonio in District 15, 
received honorable mention in the 1963 
Hewes Award competition. 

Baxter was selected as the Texas 
Highway Department’s nominee for the 
award. His contribution to western 
highway development was in the inves- 
tigation and testing of nuclear moisture- 
density measuring devices. 

The Hewes Award is given annually 
by Western Construction magazine to 
commemorate the memory of Dr. L. I. 
Hewes, long-time regional director of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. It is made 
on the basis of highway engineering 
achievement, and winners are announced 
at the annual meeting of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

Baxter has been with the Texas High- 
way Department since 1933. In 1946 he 
was placed in charge of the District 15 


laboratory operations. He has been ac- 
tive in the development of uniform test- 
ing procedures, new and better tech- 
niques to obtain uniform and reliable 
testing results, and the most efficient 
and economical use of construction ma- 
terials. 


Under Baxter’s leadership, programs 
were initiated and developed for com- 


District Engineer R. O. Lytton, left, pre- 
sents Charles W. Baxter with a Hewes 
Award honorable mention certificate. 


" 
HE SAW WHERE WE SPILLED THAT OIL ANP THEN MUMBLED 
SOMETHING ABOUT OLD SIXTY-FOUR BLEEDING AGAIN ff" 


paction ratio density testing, testing for 
triaxial design, development and use of 
lithium waste products to improve sub- 
grade and base materials, and use of 
truck-mounted earth auger drills to ex- 
plore local material sources, and the use 
of a nuclear device to make moisture 
and density determinations and correlate 
results with presently used standard pro- 
cedures. 

The first Hewes Award winner within 
the Texas Highway Department was the 
late Percy Pennybacker in 1953 for “out- 
standing contribution ‘in the use of 
welding for the repair and construction 
of bridges.” In 1958, A. H. Pollard, 
retired Supervising Field Engineer of 
Materials & Tests Division, was named 
for his contribution in the use of atomic 
energy in. camera work to inspect weld- 
ing on steel highway bridges. Two Sen- 
ior- Resident Engineers in District 13, 
W. A. King of Victoria and J. M. Ry- 
lander of Port Lavaca, won the 1960 
award for their report on “Location and 
Classification of Sub-Marine Soils by 
Sonar.” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
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D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in. Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 
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An Army Thank-You 


Ed Bluestein, District Engineer of Dis- 
trict 14 at Austin received this letter 
after the Army exercises “Big Lift.” 

“T would like to express my sincere 
appreciation to you for the outstanding 
support you rendered to the Army dur- 
ing Exercise BIG LIFT. Your letter of 
October 10, 1963, was most helpful in 
providing guidance concerning the in- 
stallation of signs along highway rights 
of way. Without these signs along the 
highway routes from Fort Hood to 
Bergstrom and Connally Air Force 
Bases, Exercise BIG LIFT could not 
possibly have been successful. 

“As you know, I was designated as 
the ‘Control Officer, BIG LIFT, by 
the Commanding General of III Corps, 
Fort Hood, Texas. I assure you that 
your cooperation was much appreciated 
by this command.” 

(signed ) 

Phillip I. Klein 

Colonel, TC 

Trans Off, III Corps & Fort Hood 

The exercise involved airlifting the 
entire 2nd Armored Division half way 
around the world. There were no casu- 
alties in this history-making troop move- 
ment event. 


Fellowships Available 


Yale University is taking applications 
for traffic engineering fellowships for 
graduate study in the Bureau of High- 
way Traffic. 

The awards apply to the academic 
year starting in September 1964. Appli- 
cations are due by March 1. Details of 
the program are available from the 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale Uni- 


versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Centrex System in Operation 


“GR 6-9101” is now part of the past. 
So is the Main Office Building switch- 
board in Austin. 

In November, the Texas Highway De- 
partment headquarters in Austin started 
operating under the Centrex System. 
Under this system, calls may be made 
directly to and from persons in down- 
town state offices, 24 hours per day, 


seven days per week. The system elimi- 
nates the middleman, the PBX operator. 

The Highway Department, and _ all 
state agencies except the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, are connected to the 
Centrex System. The central switchboard 
and five operators are located in the 
basement of the Supreme Court Build- 
ing. A directory has been published 
listing all the names and numbers of all 
state employes within the capitol com- 
plex. 

It is estimated that by having such a 
system, the State of Texas will save be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000 a year. It 
also will make it easier for the general 
public to reach state departments, and it 
will facilitate inter-agency communica- 
tion. 


Inquiries From Afar 


L. B. Cabaniss, District Engineer of 
District 1 at Paris, reports that requests 
have been received from many parts of 
the world for more information about 
the prestressed panel bridge constructed 
on U.S. 75 near Sherman. 

An article about the bridge was fea- 
tured in the December 1962 issue of 
Texas Highways. Since that time, eight 
requests for more information about the 
bridge have been filled by Cabaniss’ of- 
fice. The prestressed concrete panels 
serve both as structural members and as 
the form for a superimposed reinforced 
concrete slab. 

Foreign firms: requesting information 
include Peru, Australia, Spain, and Ca- 
nada. Other requests came from the 
Port of New York Authority, Hawaii’s 
Department of Transportation, the Mi- 
chigan Highway Department, and _pri- 
vate engineering firms in Florida and 
Texas. 


Butler Retires 


Jim Butler, Maintenance Construction 
Foreman III, retired December 31 after 
32 years of service with the Department. 
Butler was Maintenance Foreman in 
Sterling City, District 7, since 1943. He 
went to work at Junction in 1931 as a 
maintenance employe and moved to 
Sterling City 12 years later. 


R. N. Jennings, left, District Maint- 
nance Engineer in District 7, presents a 
gift certificate to Jim Butler at a retire- 
ment party marking Butler's 32 years 
with the Department. 


An informal farewell party was held 
at the district headquarters on December 
13 to honor Butler. His fellow employes 
presented him with a gift certificate. 


Jim says he plans to take life a little 
easier, and to devote more time to his 


grandchildren. 


After almost 10 days of foul weather 
just before Christmas that kept main- 
tenance men up night and day, it is easy 
to understand what Jim means when he 
says he will take it easy for awhile. 


Good Advice 


Jim Butler is also the man that gave 
District Maintenance Engineer R. N. 
Jennings some good advice last summer. 


The Department was applying a prime 
coat of asphalt to State Highway 158 
near Sterling City and the flagman was 
waving all motorists to the ditch. The 
flagman tried to wave Jennings to the 
ditch but Jennings just waved back and 
kept going. The prime coat had run onto 
the shoulders so when Jennings stopped 
his car to talk with Butler he noticed 
asphalt completely covered the left side 
of the car. 

With a disgusted look on his face he 
asked Butler, “Who do you notify when 
you get asphalt on your car?” 

Butler scratched his head and said, 
“T think the man’s name is Jennings.” 
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Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e Just a note to thank you for the 
elegantly conceived and beautifully pro- 
duced “Texas Fun-tier” work of art... 
and to send you a thought about one 
aspect. I note you have more than 1,000! 

ROADSIDE PARK 
Little oasis on Life’s highway 
Shrine and symbol in Man’s desert quiet 
Quietly drop anchor . . . Nature’s fount 
Clear the senses . . . that which count. 
A bodhi tree to set beneath 
See Far beyond Life’s clouds of care 
Living spirit in her arms and air 
Who sing with joy and leap the gulf 

.... tween earth and sky 
Into the shadows like a guidepost 
End of journey ... by and by. 

J.C. Dunlap, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Central Texas Clinic 
Waco, Texas 


e A letter of sincerest thanks to you 
and your staff for your prompt attention 
to my request for official highway maps. 
Each of my Texas history students now 
has adequate equipment for proper study 
of their state’s geography. 

We are certainly appreciative of your 
consideration of our needs. 

Dianne W. Hopper 


LaMarque, Texas 


¢ Our family wants to express its 
appreciation for the consideration shown 
travelers by the picturesque roadside 
parks along the way. We hated to leave 
Texas! 


Mrs. Glen Edman 


Charleston. Illinois 


e I want very much to see your big, 
big, big, big state of Texas. It must be 


a big state and sometimes I wish I could 


live in Texas, but I guess I'll have to 
wait. I am only 10. 

Sharon Garrett 

Los Angeles, California 


e Thank you for the Official High- 
way Travel Maps and the folder “Texas 
Facts” which we received recently. 

Your map is especially good for map 
assignments in history. It gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to use a map to 
find places with which he is familiar. 
This experience helps him to understand 
maps of places with which he is un- 
familiar. 

Thank you again for providing these 
materials for our use. 

Obert Aga 
Weslaco High School 


Weslaco, Texas 


e Please send me, if you possibly 
could, some booklets on Texas. I would 
appreciate these very much. But I won’t 
PAY for them. They must be absolutely 
FREE. Thank you. 

Jo Davis 
Mesquite, Texas 


e Will you please send me all the 
books and information you have on 
Mountain Lions. Can you send me an 
actual size of a Mountain Lion’s foot- 
prints, as soon as possible. 

Keith Hill 
King City, Missouri 


e I am in the fifth grade. I would 
like some information on Texas. Do 
you know about how many oil wells 
you have in Texas? How many horses? 
What kind of bugs or snakes can really 
hurt. Are there many wild horses down 
there? 

Karen Fedorchak 


San Rafael, California 


e Your brochure on Texas is a most 
attractive publication. I thought your 
first brochure was superior, and I be- 
lieve that you outdid yourself in the 
second one. 

I would appreciate it if you would 
send it to a friend of mine who has 
traveled extensively, and once in Texas. 
I shall appreciate this, and feel that she 
will, too. 

D. E. Williams 


Beaumont, Texas 


e We fell in love with Texas. and 
bought 10 acres of land in Mission. We 
liked the land, the mesas, the breadth 
and vastness of the prairies, the night 
sky where the stars are “big and bright;” 
the sage brush in bloom, the mesquite 
trees, the roads . . . so uncrowded... . 
the fabulous hill country, the lush and 
luxuriant “Magic Valley” of the Rio 
Grande, the lonely cowboy who waved, 
and we thought that the small town of 
Ozono, Texas, was the prettiest to enter 
that we have even seen . . . no used car 
dumps, no old shanties, etc. La Belle 
Texas! 


Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 


Victorville, California 


Ranch Road 1 


EE Ev, laos 8 eal. Pe aa ; eh oe Rowse eNeae e h ae hs lL 
Travelers attracted to the ranch home of President Lyndon Johnson near Johnson City, Texas, may find the way more easily 
now. Here workmen of the Texas Highway Department erect signs to mark Ranch Road |, designation of the highway passing 
by the President's LBJ Ranch, on the Pedernales River Loop off U.S. Highway 290 west of Austin. The Texas Highway Com- 
mission approved the special highway designation and improvement in anticipation of a much greater volume of traffic since 
the Texan assumed the Presidency. 
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Brrrrrrr! That’s the only word to describe the chill that runs up an 
down your spine when you look at this wintery scene. Frozen in icy 
immobility, a grader sits alongside snow-crusted F.M. 1431 near Austin 
in District 14. -. — 
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